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There is nothing more foreign to the character of President 
Eoosevelt than periphrasis. He never goes around a difficulty 
either in phrase or in act. If there is anything or anybody in the 
way of his obvious duty, he demands to be let by. His mood is 
the imperative, and the tense of his speech and of his activity is 
predominantly the present. He has written of the past somewhat 
voluminously, yet he has ever interpreted it in the living of to- 
day. He does not transport himself and his' readers back to Crom- 
well's day ; he brings Cromwell down into his and their own time. 
I saw him once with a lot of Cromwell books about him; but he 
was not shut up in a dimly lighted study from which he could not 
look out upon the present ; he sat upon the great porch of Saga- 
more, and in his riding breeches. Marston Moor was somewhere 
within the horizon, and Cromwell was being imagined into the 
perplexities of a twentieth-century soldier and statesman. 

And he does not, with all his idealism, spend much time in the 

future. This I venture to say, not knowing. Indeed, it has been 

observed that he is short-sighted. More than one political oculist 

and some demagogic opticians have recommended the lenses of 
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partisan sagacity and foresight. Occasionally, one feels that he 
has been practising the conjugation of his own personal future, 
but one cannot entertain such a thought for long. The theory of 
selfish prevision is untenable, unless one give a new and a broader 
meaning to the term " politic." 

And yet, with all this lack of periphrasis of character and man- 
ner, with all his engrossment in the present and enjoyment of the 
immediate landscape of life, it is after all in the " periphrastic 
future," as the elder Hadley taught us to denominate the action 
immediately expected or intended, that the achievement of the 
first year of President Roosevelt's administration lies. But it is in 
the indicative mood of imminent achievement or expectation. It 
is not something that may be about to be, but that is about to be; 
it is the intended, and because his own fierce will intends, it is the 
expected. We of America are accused by British philologists of 
not knowing the difference between " shall " and " will," between 
simple futurity and the futurity of agency. It is not that we use 
" shall " for " will " in the first person, but that we make " will " 
do all the service. In other words, we are disposed, in our lan- 
guage at least, to lay all the future under personal obligation. I 
am not certain that this criticism may lie against President Eoose- 
velt's grammar; but it is suggestive of his temperament. He is 
not disposed to let things come to pass, especially if they are not 
desirable things ; he must be in alliance with the forces that pre- 
vent or delay the evil or hasten the good. I once heard ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison say of him in his presence that the only occasion 
of disagreement between them, when Mr. Eoosevelt was Civil 
Service Commissioner, was that he was impatient to reform every- 
thing, and between the sunrise and sunset of one day. 

To say that " to be about to " is the greatest achievement of the 
first year's service of such a man is not to excuse or to minimize 
what has been accomplished in these months; it is rather to give 
them their potential value. We have often to go back when some- 
thing has been achieved or a life finished to find the date of its 
inception or birth and mark it for remembrance because of what 
ij'potentially had ; and I have no doubt that we shall have occasion 
in the future to turn back to the first year of Roosevelt for the 
incipiency of many things, though he has been faithful to the 
pledge of his succession. His policy has been the policy of his 
predecessor, but translated into terms of bis own temperament, 
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The duties of his office in peace are twofold: first, to execute 
the laws that have been made in the past, and, second, to recom- 
mend to the consideration of Congress such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient for the future. To these duties 
he has added a third: to inform public opinion in the present. 
This last cannot be said to be an entirely new Presidential func- 
tion, but I doubt if any of his predecessors has so deliberately or 
extensively or directly exercised it. We shall be best able to ap- 
praise his achievement in all its tenses if we consider these func- 
tions separately. 

And, first, as to his purely executive activities, those which 
have to do with the enforcement of laws, and with promoting or 
maintaining the efficiency of the law and order machinery. No 
one has ever come into the Presidency with a better practical 
knowledge of the gear of government. He did not know the ways 
and the personnel of the legislative department as President Mc- 
Kinley did, and I imagine that the judiciary had for his mind, 
bent on equity and somewhat irreverent of precedent, many mys- 
teries ; but he did know the executive in all its complexity and de- 
tail. He had expert knowledge of the navy ; he had with remark- 
able acquisitiveness amassed experience in the army; he knew the 
civil service from top to bottom; he knew, moreover, as State 
executive, of the correlation of Federal and State functions, and 
he had had a conspicuous part in working out a difficult municipal 
problem in New York. This, besides an apprenticeship in the 
New York legislature and a brief presiding over the United 
States Senate. All this is well known. I repeat it merely to 
emphasize his preparedness. I heard a distinguished American 
historian urge, when Eoosevelt was elected Vice-President, that 
the office should be enlarged to give the government the oppor- 
tunity to avail of his experience, that he should at least have a 
seat with the cabinet. The country shuddered a little when it 
first realized that it was to have this experience, but at the 
imagined peril of his impulsiveness and impracticalness. The 
former was indeed obscured in the fear of the latter. But the 
first year has made manifest the value of the experience and has 
largely dissipated the fear. He has carried up with him his tech- 
nical knowledge; but he is as free from the trammels of the 
usual as a Kipling poem. If the civil service had the loquacity 
of one of that poem's engines, it could tell some brave 
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stories of a Commissioner's fearlessness, and the ships that found 
themselves in Manila harbor could testify of what he is thought 
by some to lack, — foresight. If there were such a thing as a 
Presidential fitting school, the courses which President Roosevelt 
has taken would furnish it with a good curriculum. That he has 
used the specialized knowledge gained in these courses and used 
it with an eye single to the good of the service is the first achieve- 
ment of his first year. Indeed, I think this is the greatest, actual- 
ly and potentially. 

A catalogue of his appointments would not furnish a list of 
eligibles for Sunday-school superintendencies or college professor- 
ships ; but, in nearly every case, there has been a patent fitness of 
the man for the office. There are some seeming exceptions; but 
they only serve to emphasize the generality of fitness, and to give 
confidence that there are latent qualifications where the patent 
are wanting. The Rough Rider without the full quota of features, 
whom he nominated to a United States marshalship down in the 
Southwest, was probably as well-fitted technically for the dis- 
charge of the perilous duties of his office as some carefully selected 
Federal judge for the adjudging of guilt. At any rate, here was, 
at worst, only a mistake of judgment. Such a nomination may 
have been unwise; it was not immoral. As I remember, the 
President was unwitting of the homicidal record of this par- 
ticular appointee, and when apprised of it withdrew the nomina- 
tion ; but I can believe that his confidence in a man, unprejudiced 
of political motive, will purge even a bad record. 

This raises the question which Aristotle raised many centuries 
ago: Shall a man in illness be treated by a physician or by 
formula?? Shall a citizen be governed of formulae or by a ruler 
free to use his intelligence and his skill ? The patient, he urged, 
was safer if he followed formulae, for a physician might be bribed 
to poison him. And laws, being theoretically the embodiment of 
God and intelligence, were more serviceable and safe than the 
ruler who might be swayed by passion or bribed by partisanship. 
Yet, we should all prefer the services of a physician who both has 
knowledge of the formulae and cannot be bribed to poison. And 
the confidence we have in President Roosevelt is that, while he 
may transgress the conventional formulae in which we have been 
wont to trust for public health, he has an honest and abiding love 
for the people, which will not let him intentionally do harm. The 
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success of the great Austrian surgeon who is at present operating 
in this country is ascribed to the fact that he dares to do what 
many know should be done, but under the restraint of timid 
practice do not do. President Roosevelt has done, in like manner, 
what another President, not from lack of knowledge, but from 
unwillingness to take the risk, doubtless would not dare. He has, 
for example, appointed one of the most notorious headsmen of an 
earlier administration to one of the most conspicuous of the 
Federal offices, the New York Survey or ship— the rock on which 
several political fortunes have before now been wrecked. He 
seemed to the lay citizen to be discrediting all his professions, and 
to be breaking the unwritten if not the written law of reform. I 
do not know if the appointee has been wholly regenerated in his 
civil service views, but I do know that the appointment is in its 
results regarded as one of the very best which the President has 
made. The operation was eminently successful, and under the 
nursing of the very efficient Civil Service Commission, a cure has 
been accomplished and the office improved. 

Except the appointment just mentioned, no appointment has 
aroused more unfavorable comment than the "promotion" of 
Commissioner Evans. I once visited the battlefield when the vet- 
eran forces were openly attacking the man, and I know how fear- 
lessly, and yet with how little malice, he maintained his position, 
President McKinley supporting him. One of the most agreeable 
of my memories of the late President is of a conversation, some 
months before his death, in which he reminded the Commissioner 
that we could not, any of us, have clear sailing all the time, and 
that consciously doing one's duty was better than mere popularity. 
Yet it is certain that President McKinley later promised the 
Commissioner release with honor from a struggle in which his 
service had been all that could be asked of one man. The attacks 
ceased, but before the exchange of commander could be made, the 
tragic event occurred at Buffalo. It can thus be appreciated 
under what pressure of obligation the successor to his promises 
and policies were placed. As to the result no one who knows or 
has ever seen the lawyer-poet-commissioner from Kansas will ask 
whether there has been any surrender to the fraudulent or to the 
camp-followers ; nor will he doubt that every honest case will have 
sympathetic treatment. 

President McKinley is doubtless the last of that great army 
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upon whom the gray shadows of years have fallen, to hold the 
great office. His successor is of those strong men born in the 
days of stress; but he will be no less a friend of the old soldier 
because he did not fight with him, because he is of the new army 
that is to take up its march across the facade of the Pension Build- 
ing. This I say in spite of the fact that he has been unwilling 
to except the veteran in government employ from all civil service 
restrictions. And in respect of pensions, he is as fiercely intoler- 
ant of fraud as he is generous toward desert. There will be no 
government funds invested in pensions for partisan purposes if 
he can help it. There will be no encouragement of parasitism 
under the plea of rewarding patriotism. Of this we may be cer- 
tain. If the pension department is administered with somewhat 
more of the kindliness and appreciation of human nature, as we 
may well expect, it will not be with less of justice. 

There has been a toning up of the whole civil service. Of this 
I am assured by one who knows better than anybody else. And 
his judgment has ample confirmation in that of others, if it is 
needed. Here and there, with and without the publication of new 
orders or the adoption of new rules, the President has strength- 
ened, purified, raised the service. This was to be expected, and 
the expectation has not been disappointed. Partisan and selfish 
attempts to bring men into the classified service, under cover of 
some new law or order, have been frustrated ; the rules have been 
extended in their operation ; the Indian service has been improved 
and political considerations have been barred in appointments to 
positions in the dependencies. The army and the navy have been 
especially responsive to the President's policy of recognising 
merit and fitness as recommendations for advancement, beyond 
influence of friends or mere duration of service. 

And as to the rest of the Federal service, the President's law • 
of selection (which so commends itself to one's sense that it 
should be called " natural selection ") is certain to assist in the 
evolution of a most wholesomely honest type of official — his self- 
imposed rule to employ no man for the counsel of the country 
whom he would not employ for his own counsel, his insistence 
that those recommended for appointment shall come up to his 
standard. This at first gave discomfiture to some who asked ap- 
pointments to help them in payment of political debts, or who 
wished to borrow of Executive patronage for personal investment. 
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The President has not been disposed to go outside of his party 
nor has he been disinclined to accept the suggestions of Senators, 
but he has demanded in every case good security, even of his best 
friends, that is, assurance of fitness. This is, of course, the only 
safe policy in politics as in business, as we must come eventually 
to recognize. 

The type that is being evolved is not only an honest type, but 
a virile, robust type. There is a good deal of the primal man in 
the President. One can readily in imagination put him into a 
neolithic environment. Some one has recently likened him to the 
mythical Prometheus, who, for all he was a god, had such human 
sympathies and traits that he was willing to endanger his 
life and his prerogative to give fire to mankind. He has the 
quality of virtue in its original essence. And the men whom he 
selects are likely to share, in spirit if not in body, his characteris- 
tics. I have only recently heard the eminent, scholarly jurist 
whom he has nominated to the Supreme Bench, speak at sixty- 
five of the fierce joy of struggle, and remind his youngers that 
the line of progress in morality, if not in physics, is the line of 
greatest resistance. Especially are these valiant qualities to be 
found in those whom the President insists upon selecting person- 
ally, the incumbents of the most important and highest Federal 
offices. And, naturally, they characterize his cabinet. Those 
whom he has chosen are men of energy and executive capacity, as 
likely as their chief to use the causative future. I have seen the 
sometime Governor of Iowa at his tasks at daybreak, and he has 
carried these same aggressive industrious habits into the Treasury. 
There is, if anything, too little repose. 

So much for Theodore Roosevelt's purely executive achievement. 
It is impossible of estimate. It is an influence intangible and 
pervasive. Every effort is made to keep good efficient men in 
office, and to keep the other sort out. For is the President 
impulsive in his selections, all impressions of his sudden 
movements to the contrary. No one is more conscientious. 
His long experience has been concentrated into instinct, which 
enables him often to make up his mind more quickly, but 
he does not act from unintelligent or uninformed impulse or 
erratically. He has not only strengthened the human side of the 
service, but he has put the laws to the test of their capacity. Some 
have thought him lawless; but this is not a just criticism; if it 
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have color of justification, it is because of his possessing love 
of justice and his striving ever to keep the statutes from shirking 
their whole duty. There has been, and there is to be, no evasion 
of obligation, no temporizing, no pandering. 

But he has a still higher and a broader duty, though it is one 
not peculiar to his office. He not only executes the laws; he con- 
tributes to their making. He is both President and Prime Minis- 
ter — the chosen head of the people and the acting head of the 
party. Former Presidents have been usually content with their 
two appointed constitutional functions. President Eoosevelt has 
extended his personality through public speech in direct effort 
to influence public opinion and, through public opinion, legisla- 
tion. I have thought of President Cleveland as hanging up the 
telephone receiver when assured of favorable election returns and 
of the confidence of the people, and then acting upon his own 
best judgment for them in a sort of paternal way. It is the 
popular impression that President McKinley was too attentive 
to the telephone ; but his use of it accorded with his theory of his 
office, and he was not the less strong for living up to his theory. 
President Eoosevelt has a democratic sub-consciousness. His 
humanistic instincts are keen, and interpret popular feeling with 
accuracy. The definite messages that come to him are, like those 
of wireless telegraphy, only those which the receiver is attuned to 
register. All else passes by. He accepts counsel of political 
bosses, but the counsel which he follows is that which his high 
motive catches. It may be the political bosses' counsel; it may 
not be. He hails policies before they come into sight. But the 
messages he repeats at the level of men's ears. His speech is 
homely; it is void of grace, but it is effective. He does not speak 
merely in felicitous phrase ; he must proselyte. He is like one of 
those old French pioneer priests in the Northwest who carried his 
altar upon his back through the forest and across the plains, and 
whenever he came to a settlement put it down and celebrated 
mass. 

We may question whether this is not an exceeding of constitu- 
tional prerogative. But the fact remains that he has made use of 
it. He has spoken to the people on " the state of the Union," and 
recommended to them measures "necessary and expedient;" and 
through them he delivers messages to a Congress not altogether 
sympathetic. Yet, in doing this he has divided his party; at the 
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same time he has temporarily strengthened it. The voters have 
been put in a position of inability to denounce both the President 
and the party. There has been, however, no deceit, no trick. The 
President, whatever else he is, is not a prestidigitateur. He has 
no cabinet mysteries. But the recent elections have left the 
ready reckoner in some doubt. Has it been a vote for tariff re- 
form, or for a rigid, unyielding maintenance of present schedules ? 
Have the people declared for restraint of trusts or in favor of let- 
ting them go their own economic way ? And what of reciprocity ? 
I asked a prominent statesman these questions a few days ago, 
and he replied in the language of some other sage observer that, 
" while there are many as honest and as able men in the country 
as Mr. Koosevelt, the people do not think so." It was largely a 
vote of confidence in the President. The country, approving his 
honest general intentions, passed to the order of the day. 

There can be no question that there has been intended by many 
an endorsement of his specific proposals: Cuban reciprocity, the 
putting of the tariff out of politics (on a protectionist basis), and 
further effort to restrain the trusts of any evil propensities; yet 
he received indirectly the cordial support of great numbers who 
have only a platonic interest in these policies. The provisional set- 
tlement of the great coal-strike visualized him to the great working 
classes as their champion, though he entered merely as the repre- 
sentative of the suffering consumer. Moreover, his activities have 
been constantly dramatized by circumstance ; ever since he swung 
down the mountain in that famous ride a year ago he has fol- 
lowed where his sense of justice has led; and the setting and ac- 
tion have been all that the most imaginative could desire. If the 
capitalists in the pit have been sometimes uneasy, the gallery has 
not let pass an occasion for applause. And the occasions have 
been many; his being hurled near death in New England, his 
standing through a long address unflinching and going then to 
an operating table; his forgetting his wound in his efforts as 
peace-maker between the coal operators and miners, — all these 
incidents have given the color of romance and knight-errantry to 
the prosaic office and heightened the appeal of his character. 
What the effect may be upon the future we cannot now reckon, 
but he has kept his audience with him so far, and unsympathetic 
capital will yet know how genuine a friend ue is. 

This leads to his third achievement. His popularity is valid, 
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aside from its influence upon personal character, only as it gets 
his policies incorporate in law. He has enjoyed no such relation- 
ship with the legislative body as did his predecessor, who had been 
graduated from it into executive service, and whose relationship 
with it was close, even affectionate — one which made both the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative insensible to the division line. There 
can be no question that in the end the late President was most suc- 
cessful in getting bis wishes recorded ; but there was, nevertheless, 
a serious encroachment of the legislative upon the executive, and 
the independence of the Chief Executive was menaced. The com- 
ing into the Presidency of one who is a comparative stranger to 
Congress has necessitated the putting up of the line fences again, 
and they are not likely to be broken through or moved — at any 
rate toward the White House. These relations will undoubtedly 
affect the resultant legislation. Yet it is a mark of the confidence 
of Congress in the President that even the opponents of the Pana- 
ma route were willing to vote for the isthmian canal bill in its 
final shape. The success of the arid-land legislation is also to be 
credited in good measure to the support of the President. It was 
his spirit that helped us to keep our pledge in quitting Cuba ; it 
was his spirit that prevented our taking the slightest advantage of 
our strength there; and it is to be by his effort that reciprocity 
will finally be granted. His influence is manifest, too, in our 
Philippine policy. In the immediate future we may expect legis- 
lation in further extension of the Sherman Law, along lines sug- 
gested in Secretary Knox's recent address, for the President has 
evidently decided not to wait for a Constitutional Amendment. 
In the remoter future the tariff will undoubtedly be modified 
to make it consistent with changed conditions ; and in these poli- 
cies a large majority of the voters will undoubtedly support the 
President, even to the breaking up of old party lines. 

This seems all inadequate to sum up the " achieving " of the 
first year of the President's activity. The only feeling one can 
have who contemplates it is that to which George Douglas Brown, 
the promising English writer who died a few days ago, is said to 
have expressed : " Lord, how little we writers amount to compared 
with those who do things !" 



